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Andrews,   Edmund  L.     "Military  Industry  Lobbies  to  Preserve 
Status  Quo,"     The  New  York  Times ,  March  12    '93,  pA9(N) 
pA14(L)   col  1. 

The  military  industry  welcomed  President  Clinton's 
announcement  that  the  government  would  release  $1.7  million 
to  help  retrain  military  industry  workers  and  provide  money 
to  communities  hurt  by  the  closing  of  military  bases.  But 
the  industry  trade  associations  (the  Aerospace  Industry 
Association  and  the  Electronic  Industries  Association)  are 
lobbying  to  keep  their  business  intact.     They  say  it  will  be 
difficult  for  many  companies  to  shift  into  consumer  markets 
and  they  argue  that  the  country  needs  to  preserve  the 
industrial  base  for  crucial  military  production.     To  that 
end,   they  are  pressing  Congress  and  the  Administration  on 
issues  such  as  increase  of  export  subsidies  to  foreign 
military  sales,  bigger  share  of  R&D  money,  more  of  the 
maintenance  and  modernization  work  on  military  ships  and 
planes,  relaxation  of  government  auditing  practices  and 
specifications  on  military  purchase,   eliminating  export 
restrictions  on  sales  of  aircraft  to  countries  like  China, 
etc.     Military  conversion  is  emerging  as  an  important 
component  of  President  Clinton's  technology  policy.  For 
instance,   joint  research  projects  between  the  defense 
industry  and  government  agencies  and  the  development  u£ 
dual-use  technology  are  being  promoted. 
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Bell,  Carolyn  Shaw.  "Cold  War  Conversion,"  Boston  Globe, 
April  6    '93  p44:l 


The  author  points  out  that  the  prolonged  Cold  War  period 
since  the  Korean  War  has  brought  about  a  distinctive  wartime 
economy.     Unlike  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  War,   the  Cold 
War  has  never  been  an  aberration  in  the  normal  course  of 
events,  a  difficult  time  to  get  through  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  waiting  on  the  other  side.     Postwar  planning  was 
an  important  feature  of  both  previous  wartime  economies:  How 
to  reconvert  and  whether  to  expect  depression  or  inflation 
were  analyzed  at  length.     As  for  the  Cold  War  since  nobody 
forecast  its  end,  no  reason  existed  for  planning  for  peace. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  lack  of  marketing  skills  and 
business  forecasting  among  defense  suppliers  who  have  become 
used  to  one  customer  and  a  steady  increase  in  demand. 
Furthermore,   a  major  difference  between  the  earlier 
experience  in  converting  from  war  to  peace  and  today  is  that 
in  1946-1948,   as  well  as  a  decade  later,  individual 
consumers  were  optimistic  and  willing  to  spend  income  with  a 
backlog  of  saving  and  a  willingness  to  incur  debt.  Postwar 
production  boomed  in  meeting  the  pent-up  consumer  demands. 
Today's  consumers  lack  the  saving,   they  have  been  burnt  by 
debt,   they  are  feebly  optimistic  and  few  are  happy  with  ' 
their  personal  economic  future.     As  President  Clinton 
correctly  perceived,   the  demands  for  production  will  come 
not  from  the  private  sector  but  from  the  deprived  public 
sector,  where  post-Cold  War  investment  must  consist  of 
bridge  and  road  repairs,  replacing  worn-out  transportation 
and  education  facilities  and,  above  all,  building  up  the 
human  capital  of  the  country.     As  the  GI  bill  did  for  the 
productivity  force  for  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  substantial 
federal  investment  in  the  human  capital  would  contribute  to 
successful  postwar  conversions  in  the  private  sector  and  the 
market  economy 
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Brauer,  David.  "Preaching  to  the  Unconverted:  Peace  Can 
Pay,"  Mother  Jones,   Jan/Feb   '91,  p45. 


As  a  union  organizer  in  the  worker-led  movement  pressuring 
defense  contractors  to  convert  their  production  lines  to 
consumer  goods,  Claudette  Nunson  has  raised  the  political 
stakes  by  lobbying  to  save  jobs. 

The  workers  formed  an  Alternative  Use  Product  Committee, 
drawing  on  the  expertise  of  everyone  from  production-line 
workers  to  engineers  to  identify  prospective  products,  and 
then  hired  an  industrial  consultant  to  assess  potential 
markets.     The  company  refused  even  to  meet  with  the 
Committee  members,   saying  that  production  decisions  should 
be  made  without  outside,   i.e.  worker,   interference.  Munson 
lobbied  for  a  job  conversion  bill  at  the  state  legislature 
that  would  mandate  an  annual  survey  of  the  defense-related 
employment,   then  direct  designated  state  funds  toward  those 
companies  willing  to  retrain  their  staffs.     The  management 
showed  up  to  argue  against  the  bill,   and  trying  to  defuse  a 
growing  public-relation  problem,   they  finally  agreed  to  a 
face-to-face  meeting  with  the  committee. 

"I  think  it's  important  that  people  take  the  initiative," 
and  "if  anybody's  going  to  make  jobs  conversion  happen, 
we'll  do  it,"  says  Claudette  Munson. 
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Cassidy,  Kevin  J.     "Defense  Conversion:   Economic  Planning 
and  Democratic  Participation,"  Science,  Technology,  &  Human 
Values.     17:334-48   (Summer  1992) 

The  article  surveys  contemporary  conversion  efforts  in  order 
to  provide  the  reader  with  both  a  sense  of  the  issue  as  it 
exists  today  and  an  assessment  of  conversion's  future. 

Part  1  examines  two  examples  of  site  conversion  with 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  workers  and  community  groups  in 
changing  the  production  agenda  of  the  firms.     The  manner  in 
which  management  reacts  to  the  challenge  to  its  planning 
prerogatives  has  made  the  difference  in  conversion  success 
and  failure. 

Diversification  is  examined  in  Part  2.     The  diversification 
approach  focuses  on  reducing  the  defense  dependency  of  a 
region  without  attempting  to  convert  a  particular  site.  The 
cases  discussed  have  included  broad  democratic 
participation,  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  democratic 
participation  that  can  take  place  in  industrial  planning. 

Finally,  Part  3  considers  the  future  of  site  conversion  and 
diversification  and  situates  them  in  the  context  of  national 
industrial  planning. 

In  the  long  run,  conversion  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  tied 
to  the  effort  for  a  national  industrial  policy,  one  that 
will  critically  reexamine  the  current  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  military  production. 

A  bibliography  representing  various  viewpoints  and 
historical  case  studies  on  conversion  is  appended  to  the 
article . 
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"Defense  Conversion  Money  Draws  Crowd,  but  600  New  England 
Executives  Learn  Federal  Grants  Are  Not  Easy  to  Get,"  Boston 
Globe,  April  27    '92,  p^3:l 

On  April  26,   1993  600  New  England  executives  flocked  to  the 
World  Trade  Center  to  hear  Lee  Buchanan  of  Pentagon's 
Advanced  Research  Project  Agency  (ARPA)  explain  how  to  win 
the  federal  conversion  funds.     First,   in  most  cases  ARPA 
will  accept  applications  only  from  teams  or  consortium.  The 
goal  is  to  reduce  redundant  research  of  the  same  type  of 
projects.     Secondly,  applicants  must  have  a  business  plan 
detailing  the  products,  the  marketing  tactics,  and  the 
prospective  customers.     Many  of  the  conferees  have  already 
been  working  on  applications.     The  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  two  private  partners  will  likely  apply  for  a 
grant  to  expand  the  university's  "interoperability  lab"  for 
testing  new  computer  products.     The  Center  for  High 
Performance  Computing  in  Marlborough  is  working  with  three 
hospitals  and  two  defense  contractors  to  develop  an  imaging 
process  that  fuses  CAT  scans.  X-rays,   etc.   to  show  one 
picture  of  the  body.     The  project  will  build  on  the  military 
technology  that  combines  combat  data  from  satellites,  ground 
radar  and  other  sensing  devices  into  one  unit.     William  T. 
Hanley  chief  executive  of  Galileo  Electro-Optics  Corp.  of 
Sturbridge  said  that  the  transition  process  had  taken  eight 
years  and  Galileo  had  to  change  its  product  line,  and 
"reacculturate"  its  various  departments.  Everything, 
including  hiring  and  sales  tactics,  was  done  differently. 
They  switched  from  making  their  primary  product  of  optical  , 
components  for  night  vision  devices  to  making  parts  for 
photocopiers,   laser  printers  and  other  commercial  products. 
Edmund  Woollen,   a  Raytheon  Co.   vice  president,   said  that  it 
was  just  not  that  easy  to  retool  its  giant  missile  plant  in 
Andover  to  make  home  appliances  now  produced  by  Raytheon's 
Amana  division  because  the  manufacturing  structure  was 
vastly  different  and  Raytheon  had  to  consider  the  possible 
disturbing  impact  on  Amana ' s  headquarters  in  Amana,  Iowa. 
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Ettlinger,  Nancy.     "The  Peace  Dividend  and  Defense 
Conversion  in  the  Context  of  Corporate  Restructuring," 
Growth  and  Change.     v  24  n  1  Winter  1993  pl07-126 

The  peace  dividend  is  typically  conceptualized  as  the 
transfer  of  dollars  from  defense  to  domestic,  social  needs. 
For  years,  scholars  have  been  concerned  that  the  substantial 
concentration  of  U.S.   scientific  expertise  in  defense  has 
drained  talent  in  commercial  enterprises,  thereby  negatively 
affecting  American  competitiveness  in  the  global  economy. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
NASA,  combined,  accounted  for  97  percent  of  all  federal  R&D 
funds  to  industrial  firms  by  1982.     More  commonly,  the 
defense  sector  has  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  linkages 
to  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  reinforced  and  maintained 
by  a  culture  of  secrecy  and  red  tape.     At  issue  is  whether 
lagging  American  productivity  can  be  turned  around  by  the 
transfer  of  government  investment  from  defense  to  commercial 
and  social  pursuits. 

This  paper  redefines  the  peace  dividend  in  terms  of  the 
conversion  of  talent,  expertise,   and  technologies  from  the 
production  of  weaponry  to  other  uses,   including  deficit 
reduction,   tax  reduction,  or  non-defense  spending  that  may 
address  social  concerns,   such  as  poverty,  education,  and 
health  care,  which  will  have  positive  effects  overall  on  the 
American  economy. 

The  dynamic  of  American  military  industrial  conversion  is 
specified  in  terms  of  corporate  reorganization  among 
American  military  industrial  firms.     Case  analysis  and 
avenues  of  restructuring  and  possibilities  of  conversion  are 
presented,  delineating  especially  where  the  military  firms 
are  at  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  as  compared  with  private 
firm  restructuring.     The  development  of  "dual-use 
technology,"  and  "alternative-use"  ventures  between  the 
military  and  private  firms  implies  the  unprecedented  U.S. 
government  involvement  in  the  long-term  development  of  the 
private  sector,   especially  in  existing  and  strategic 
industries  such  as  electronics,  as  well  as  in  new  growth 
sectors,   such  as  environmentally  conscious  industries. 
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"From  Guns  to  Gadgets  (Editorial)."  The  Economist,  Oct  2 
'93,  pl7. 


From  California's  gloomy  aerospace  factories  to  Lhe 
over-lobbied  corridors  of  the  Pentagon,  the  fashionable 
solution  to  save  the  defense  industry  is  "defence 
conversion";   however,  conversion  has  not  been  easy  and  may 
often  be  not  sensible.     Instead  of  using  public  money  to 
keep  failing  companies  alive,  Mr.   Clinton's  administration 
should  pay  for  the  retraining  of  vulnerable  defence  workers, 
so  they  can  move  to  industries  whose  products  are  still  in 
demand . 

At  the  same  time,   it  ought  to  help  the  surviving  parts  of 
the  defence  industry  to  reorganize.     Defence  companies 
deserve  some  relief  from  anti-trust  rules  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  needed  mergers.     And  they  should  be  given  more 
freedom  to  forge  alliances  with  friendly  foreign  firms. 
There  are  good  reasons  to  block  foreign  alliances  because  of 
the  sensitive  nature  of  military  technologies,  but,  in 
general,   the  culture  of  secrecy  in  defence  procurement  is 
excessive.     Besides,   the  industry  is  ripe  for  reform.  Few 
other  businesses  have  been  quite  so  wasteful  or  corrupt,  and 
lagging  in     any  hxgh-tech  fields. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  helping  redundant  defence 
workers  means  saving  unprofitable  defence  companies.     A  far 
better  policy  for  Mr.   Clinton's  administration  is  to  let  the 
survivors  survive  and  the  converters  convert,  while  allowing 
those  firms  that  can  do  neither  to  wither  on  the  vine. 
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Lundquist,  Jerrold  T.     "The  False  Promise  of  Defense 
Conversion,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  18   '93  pA14(W) 
pA12(E)  col  3. 


The  markets  for  typical  conversion  products,  such  as 
wind-shear  detectors  and  night-vision  equipment,  are 
minuscule  compared  with  the  Pentagon's  former  defense  needs. 
In  most  cases,   the  defense-based  technology  is  not  new  to 
the  application  and  established  competitors  already  exist. 
Defense-oriented  companies  have  an  abysmal  record  of 
conversion.     In  the  1960s  and  the  1970s,   there  were  several 
waves  of  attempts  by  the  big  military  contractors  to  enter 
the  commercial  markets.     They  did  not  succeed,  either 
because  they  did  not  know  the  business  or  the  market  they 
are  entering,  or  because  their  advantage  in  skill, 
technology,  or  product  customized  to  serve  the  only 
customer,   the  government,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  about 
commercial  success. 

The  author  concludes  that  government  funds  used  to  back 
conversion  ventures  must  be  based  on  a  sober  assessment  of 
the  meager  chances  for  success.     The  real  task  for  the 
companies  in  the  defense  industry  is  to  get  on  with  the 
difficult  and  painful  process  of  restructuring,  including 
selling  business  to  its  "natural  owners";   the  merging  of 
companies  in  the  area  of  declining  demand;   and  concentrating 
in  certain  business  segments  in  order  to  become  a  premier 
competitor.     In  the  end,  the  task  is  not  converting  the 
defense  industry  from  military  to  commercial  markets  but 
changing  the  industry:   from  one  made  up  of  diversified 
defense  contractors  in  too  many  declining  segments  to  one 
made  up  of  highly  focused  companies  in  sustainable  segments. 
Only  then  can  defense-related  industries  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  defense  industrial  base  while  providing  for 
their  stakeholders. 
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"Military  Cuts  Take  Job  Toll,"  The  New  York  Times,  April  14 
'93  pC12(N)  pD12(L)   col  4. 

The  news  article  quotes  statistics  from  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  loss  of 
military-related  jobs  in  the  private  sector  due  to  military 
cutbacks,   briefly  as  follows:    700,000  jobs  were  eliminated 
between  1987  and  1992;   another  1.3  million  jobs  will  be  gone 
by  1997;   and  among  industries  where  at  least  50  percent  of 
products  are  military  related,   employment  has  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  1.44  million  in  1987  to  1.1  million  in  February 
1993  . 
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Murphy,  Kevin  D.     "Making  the  Most  of  a  Base  Closing;  Most 
Efforts  to  Convert  Military  Bases  to  Other  Uses  Turn  Out 
Well,   Even  When  They  Don't,   the  Impact  May  Not  Be  That 
Severe,"  Governing .   Sept   '93  p22-24. 

The  single  most  important  factor  in  successful  conversions 
is  early  community  involvement,  summarized  Dennis  Ybarra  of 
Roswell,  New  Mexico,   former  home  of  Air  Force  Base.  The 
closing  of  the  base  in  the  late  sixties  just  devastated  the 
community  when  almost  a  third  of  the  town  moved  out. 
Although  no  one  denies  that  base  closings  can  be  painful, 
there  are  indications  that  the  long-term  economic  effects  on 
many  communities  may  not  be  so  serious.     And  a  plethora  of 
help  is  available  from  government  agencies  and  private 
groups  to  ease  the  pain  of  converting  a  military  facility  to 
other  uses   (a  list  of  such  agencies  is  included).  According 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  the  lead  Department  of 
Defense  agency  for  helping  communities  beat  swords  into 
plowshares,  more  than  90  percent  of  conversion  efforts  that 
have  been  made  so  far  have  been  successful.     At  Roswell, 
nearly  3,000  people  are  now  employed  by  businesses  at  the 
Roswell  Industrial  Air  Center.     Near  Mineral  Well,  Texas-, 
the  Fort  Wolters  Army  helicopter  training  base,  closed  in 
1973,   is  thriving  with  industry  and  features  a  popular 
recreation  area.     Dow  Air  Force  Base  in  Bangor,  Maine, 
deserted  in  1968,   boomed  after  marketers  pointed  out  that 
its  huge  runway  and  location  made  it  an  ideal  stopover  point 
for  international  flights.       The  three  reasons  that  soften 
the  blow  of  the  closing  of  Castle  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Merced,  California  are:   First,  many  base  supplies  were  not 
being  purchased  locally.     Second,   some  services  provided  on 
base,   such  as  the  PX  or  health  services,  were  used  by 
retirees  as  well  as  active  military  personnel.     The  shifts 
of  retiree  spending  to  the  community  approximately  equal  the 
loss  of  spending  by  base  personnel.     And  third,   there  was  no 
direct  civilian  job  loss  with  the  closure  of  Castle  because 
the  number  of  base-related  jobs  in  the  local  community 
almost  equals  the  military  spouses  employed.     The  bad  news? 
Infighting,   lack  of  broad  community  support,  financing 
problems,   bad  locations,  and  unrealistic  conversion  policy 
or  expectations  are  the  most  common  causes  of  failure.  The 
nearest  example  of  a  problematic  conversion  is  seen  in  the 
1991  closing  of  Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.     The  residents  of  the  Vieques  Island  off  Puerto 
Rico  are  petitioning  the  Defense  Department  to  close  their 
naval  base,  which  takes  up  three-quarters  of  the  island's 
fertile  farmland  that  could  be  better  used.     And  under  a 
different  situation  demolition  rather  than  rehabilitation 
may  be  the  best  way  to  put  some  closed  military  properties 
to  new  use.     The  implication  is  that  even  when  conversions 
don't  go  well,   the  impact  may  not  be  as  great  as  feared. 
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Robertson,  Jack.     "Beating  Swords  into  Pork  Barrels 
(Government  Closeup),"  Electronic  News,  Vol.   38:   9  (June  1, 
1992  ) 

The  high-cost,   low-volume,   low-capital  defense  firms  face 
far  greater  transition  snarls  getting  into  the  commercial 
market  than  just  retraining  workers.     System  barriers  must 
be  overcome  first.     Rather  than  trying  to  train  a  highly 
skilled  defense  work  force  to  get  out  of  the  industry,  and 
lose  them,  maybe  the  policymakers  should  be  thinking  of  how 
to  keep  a  core  employee  base  in  place — to  be  ready  when 
unforeseen  world  crises  may  suddenly  demand  their  skills 
quickly.     Therefore,   the  biggest  retraining  job  is  changing 
the  mindsets  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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Sandler,  Gregory.  "Defense  diversifies,"  New  England 
Business .     14:27-31   (April  1992) 


Three  New  England  companies,   the  Synetics  Corp.  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.,   the  Sonalysts  Inc.   in  Waterford,  Conn,  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearing  in  Peterborough,  N.H.  began 
their  defense  conversion  early  in  the  game,  proving  they  can 
survive  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  Synetics  Corp.,  a  system  integration  firm,  adapts 
technologies  it  originally  developed  for  the  military  to 
non-defense  uses  ranging  from  automatic  speech  recognition 
for  the  deaf,   information  system  support  and  analysis  for 
Boston's  Central  Artery  Project,  and  development  of  a  port 
management  information  system  for  four  African  ports. 
In  1988,   the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
contracted  with  Synetics  for  its  Contractor  Assessment 
Information  System  to  assess  the  performance  of  private 
contractors  who  were  providing  health  care  services  to  Uncle 
Sam.     And  now  regional  Blues  also  want  access  to  the  same 
data.   Synetics'   president  and  marketing  point  man  Bahar  J. 
Uttam  expects  the  company's  business  to  evenly  split  between 
government  work,  and  commercial  and  international  sales  by 
mid- '90s. 

Sonalysts  diversified  by  taking  advantage  of  its  unique 
in-house  expertise.     The  results  ranged  from  a  product 
called  Fish  Startle  that  keeps  fish  out  of  nuclear  reactor 
cooling  intakes  to  a  broadcast-quality  studio  that  even 
produced  state-of-the-art  commercial  animation. 

New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearing  has  successfully  adapted  its 
bearing  technology  developed  for  such  defense  applications 
as  missile  guidance  systems  and  military  vehicles  to 
non-defense  uses  in  robots,  medical  equipment,  video 
cameras,  etc. 

The  keys  to  diversification  are  a  commercially  viable 
product  or  service  and  a  commitment  from  top  management. 
John  Markowicz,  President  of  Sonalysts,  puts  the  mortality 
rate  of  transition  efforts  at  70  to  80  percent,  an  accepted 
fact  by  people  in  small  business. 

Appended  to  the  article  is  a  list  of  New  England 
organizations  that  provide  assistance  to  defense  contractors 
in  the  areas  of  plant  retooling,  worker  retraining, 
marketing,  etc. 
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Smith,   Lee.     "Can  Defense  Pain  Be  Turned  to  Gain?  Millions 
Will  Lose  Jobs  As  the  Great  Build-Down  Hammers  Many  Cities 
and  States.     Some  Popular  Proposals  to  Help  Don't  Make 
Sense.     Here  Are  Others  That  Do."     Fortune .     Feb  8  '93 
P84-96 

Compared  with  previous  wars,   the  U.S.   troop  trimming  at  the 
end  of  Cold  War  is  relatively  less  severe,  but  the  cuts  in 
the  procurement  budget  are  much  deeper.     While  procurement 
is  geographically  concentrated,   regional  economies  have  been 
affected  hardest.     How  skillfully  states  and  cities  respond 
to  their  local  challenges  makes  a  difference,  as  the  tale  of 
two  troubled  regions,   southeastern  Connecticut  and 
midwestern  Missouri  reveals. 

Southeastern  Connecticut  was  not  prepared  for  the  drastic 
decline  of  military  procurement,  partly  because  Groton  and 
environs  were  spared  the  sharp  recession  of  the  early  1980s. 
Electric  Boat,   a  company  that  builds  Trident  submarines  and 
was  the  major  employer  of  Southeastern  Connecticut,  suffered 
the  most  from  the  military  reduction.     Last  year  Defense 
Secretary  Dick  Cheney  cut  the  order  to  a  single  sub,  while 
the  Navy  at  one  time  wanted  29  of  them  at  $2  billion  each. 
The  second  order  was  reinstated  by  Congress,  but  the  third 
order  was  uncertain,   eve.  after  Bill  Clinton,  then 
campaigning  in  Connecticut,   indicated  that  he  might  let  it 
stand.-    For  the  near  future  the  area  is  going  to  have  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  its  second-biggest  employer,  tourism. 

By  contrast,  the  defense  industries  around  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,   appear  the  most  likely  to  come  through  the  1990s 
with  fewest  wounds.     Even  as  St.   Louis's  biggest  employer, 
McDonnell  Douglas  does  not  dominate  its  neighborhood  the  way 
Electric  Boat  or  Boeing  does.     The  manufacturing  community 
is  a  diverse  lot.     The  city  by  the  mid-1980s  was  well  aware 
of  the  threats  global  competition  posed  to  American's 
manufacturing  base  and  had  begun  some  broad-based  programs 
to  help  local  companies  adapt.     For  instance,  with  an  $8 
million  grant  from  the  Air  Force,   a  soft-drink  warehouse  has 
been  converted  into  Mid  Tech,   a  teaching  factory  where  small 
and  medium-sized  manufacturers  can  learn  the  latest 
techniques  in  metal  fabricating  and  machining.     And  some 
former  Mac  employees  have  established  businesses,  marketing 
the  skills  they  developed  at  Mac,   or  acting  as  middleman 
bringing  job  seekers  and  work  demands  together. 

Does  the  country  owe  a  special  debt  to  the  defense 
industry's  displaced  workers?     Congress  in  the  1992  Defense 
Conversion  Act  appropriated  $951  million  to  help  them. 
While  some  money  goes  to  general  regional  development 
schemes,   $716  million  of  it  goes  to  "personnel  assistance 
programs"  strictly  limited  to  former  military  personnel  or 
civilians  laid  off  by  the  DoD  or  defense  contractors 
(however,   the  military-related  unemployed,   for  instance. 
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cafeteria  waitresses,   are  not  covered  by  the  program).  One 
laudable  provision  in  the  Defense  Conversion  Act  sets  aside 
$65  million  to  train  the  Cold  War's  new  unemployed  to  teach 
in  needy  school  districts.     The  program  pays  off  handsomely, 
as  one  ROTC  program  in  a  violence-plagued  Miami  high  school 
run  by  a  retired  Army  Lt.   Colonel  has  given  the  kids 
confidence  in  themselves  and  initiated  them  to  go  to 
college.     It  would  not  help  to  teach  the  displaced  defense 
workers  to  do  things  for  which  there  are  no  jobs,  but  it 
would  help  to  create  more  programs  aimed  at  upgrading  the 
general  skills  of  the  work  force,  possibly  by  what  the  new 
President  and  the  incoming  Labor  Secretary  Robert  Reich  had 
in  mind,   i.e.   relying  on  vouchers  that  give  individuals  the 
greatest  freedom  to  choose.     The  new  President  should  also 
strive  to  deliver  on  his  promise  to  provide  basic  health 
care  coverage  to  all  Americans,  which  is  the  number  one 
concern  of  the  jobless. 

As  its  military-industrial  base  shrinks,  will  the  U.S.  lose 
skills  and  machinery  critical  to  its  ability  to  fight  and 
win  a  major  war?     Sustaining  America's  ability  to  make 
warplanes  should  be  comparatively  easy.     The  business  of 
producing  commercial  aircraft  and  space  vehicles  will  keep 
most  of  the  necessary  skills  current.     More  worrisome  is 
shipbuilding,  as  the  U.S.  has  no  such  commercial  industry  to 
speak  off.     The  Navy  will  probably  have  to  concentrate  its 
handful  of  orders  for  subs  at  Electric  Boat  or  Tenneco's 
Newport  News  division  in  Virginia,   to  make  sure  at  least  one 
will  survive.     To  stay  ahead  in  high-tech,  putting  a  bit 
more  federal  money  into  civilian  R&D  should  help  keep  the 
military  high-tech;   at  the  same  it  makes  U.S.   business  more 
competitive.     Still,   the  Pentagon  R&D  budget  ought  to  be 
well  funded  to  fill  gaps  that  civilian  research  leaves. 

In  deciding  among  new  missions  for  national  economy, 
policymakers  should  follow  the  simple  rule  of  picking 
projects  that  deliver  the  biggest  long-run  return  for 
taxpayers'  money.     Environmental  cleanup,   fixing  the 
nation's  infrastructure,  are  the  obvious  ones. 

Were  the  trillions  spent  on  defense  in  the  past  four  decades 
a  complete  waste?     Hardly.     They  brought  peace.  Wherever 
the  peace  dividend  goes,   to  rail,   roads,   citizen  education, 
universal  health  insurance,  or  lowering  the  deficit,  the 
U.S.   will  ultimately  be  better  off. 
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Smith,  Lee.     "Coping  with  the  Defense  Build-Down:  Military 
Cutbacks  from  Master  Sergeants  to  Nuclear  Subs  Pose  Economic 
and  Security  Risks.     So  Far  Washington  Isn't  Doing  a  Bad 
Job.     But  It  Needs  to  Do  Better.     Here's  How."     Fortune . 
125:88-90   (June  29,  1992) 

The  author  is  convinced  that  grand-scale  demobilization  not 
only  affects  the  regional  economy  but  also  could  endanger 
national  security.     What  is  worrisome  is  that  part  of  the 
defense  industrial  base  might  crumble  and  leave  the  U.S. 
vulnerable  should  it  ever  have  to  resume  wartime  production. 
The  challenge  to  policymakers  is  to  improve  planning  and 
skill  in  downsizing  the  military  machine.     In  the  long  run, 
the  peace  dividend  should  mean  improving  U.S. 
comoetitiveness  in  the  world.     The  article  sugge'=;ted  that 
American  intelligence  will  need  to  be  more  vigilant  and 
accurate  in  the  post-Cold  War  era;   the  policymakers  should 
adopt  Les  Aspin's  plan  to  re-size  the  military  to  meet 
conceivable  threats;   basic  research  ought  to  be  stressed  to 
identify  and  nurture  leading-edge  technology;   the  unemployed 
but  well-disciplined  and  motivated  military  personnel  should 
be  reemployed  to  do  police  work,   to  become  teachers,  and 
civic  engineers,   serving  as  law  enforcement  officers,  role 
models  for  children,   and  builders  of  the  society. 
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Timmons,  J.D.   and  R.A.   Collinge.     "Militaty  Base  Closings: 
Thrifty,  Objective  Spendthrift  Process:   It's  Time  to  Take 
Another  Look  at  the  Government's  Motivations  behind  Military 
Base  Closings,"  Real  Estate  Issues,   Spring/Summer  '93 
P24-28. 

The  article  examines  the  federal  government's  process  of 
military  base  closing  and  disposition  of  facilities  in  terms 
of  the  facility's  land  value  and  use. 

Bases  are  closed  to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit  and 
increase  economic  efficiency;   however,   the  way  by  which 
surplus  bases  are  given  away  to  local  governments  prevents 
this  from  happening.     Base-closing  legislation  requires  that 
military  property  first  must  be  offered  to  other  DoD 
organizations,  with  the  highest  preference  given  to  the  body 
willing  to  pay  the  so-called  "fair  market  value,'  as 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  property  or  facility  on  Dec. 
31,   1988.     Because  the  opportunity  costs  are  ignored,  the 
DoD ' s  idea  of  fair  market  value  is  not  consistent  with  an 
economist's  or  real  estate  appraiser's  idea  of  fair  market 
value.     After  offering  the  site  to  a  DoD  group,   the  Defense 
Secretary  then  must  consult  with  the  governors  of  each  of 
the  states  affected  and  with  their  respective  state  and 
loca]   government  heads  before  making  other  arrangement  to 
dispose  of  the  property.     Normally,   the  properties  are  sold 
for  a  nominal  amount  to  the  state  or  local  governments;  in 
effect,   the  properties  are  given  away.     As  many  military 
installations  are  located  in  or  near  some  of  the  country's 
most  valuable  commercial  properties,   to  sell  that  land  based 
on  the  1988  value  is  not  consistent  with  the  base  closing 
motivations . 

The  author's  idea  of  the  only  accurate  way  to  know  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  military  properties  is  to  place  them 
on  the  market  and  offer  them  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the 
highest  revenues  to  the  governments.     A  proxy  of  the 
property  values  might  also  be  determined  by  allowing 
professional  real  estate  appraisers  to  conduct  "highest  and 
best  use  analysis"  on  the  sites.     The  federal  government 
would  forego  billions  of  dollars  of  revenue  when  it  gives 
away  obsolete  military  bases.     On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
value  to  the  economy  would  have  tripled,  had  the  military 
bases  been  disposed  of  efficiently  as  the  statistics  table 
shows . 
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Weidenbaum,  Murray.     "The  Future  of  the  U.S.  Defense 
Industry,"  Contemporary  Policy  Issues.     10:27-34  Ap  1992 


Defense  contractors  in  the  United  States  face  a  painful 
choice  between  downsizing  or  investing  in  new  high-risk 
commercial  ventures. 

Past  experience  reveals  numerous  failed  efforts  to  penetrate 
commercial  markets  and  few,   if  any,   successes.     A  major 
obstacle  is  that  military  production  has  evolved  into  a 
business  culture  distinct  and  closed  off  from  the  normal 
commercial  environment,  which  causes  difficulty  for  defense 
contractors  to  enter,  or  flourish  in  civilian  markets. 

Given  the  outlook  for  a  sustained  decline  in  U.S.  military 
spending,   the  author  advises  companies  catering  to  military 
markets  not  to  dissipate  their  resources  and  avoid 
investments  in  civilian  diversification  beyond  their  basic 
capabilities.     He  advocates  achieving  a  smaller  but  more 
competitive  position  through  restructuring,  mergers,  sales 
of  assets,   and  if  necessary,   closing  down  unneeded 
facilities . 
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Wilson,  Randy.   "  Making  Peace  Practical:   the  Economic 
Conversion  Project  of  Maine  Is  Doing  Whatever  It  Takes  to 
Ease  the  State's  Dependence  on  Pentagon  Spending,"  In  These 
Times.     Vol.   17,  no.    17:19-21     (July  12,  1993) 

The  Economic  Conversion  Project   ( ECP )  of  Maine  is  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  post-Cold  War  peace  movement.  Its 
mission  is  to  end  Maine's  reliance  on  defense-related 
manufacturing.     To  make  it  happen,  ECP  adopted  the 
mainstream  tactics  by  face-to-face  bargaining  in  corporate 
board-rooms.     ECP  works  with  other  peace  groups,  organizes 
support  from  union  organizers,   state  legislators,  defense 
contractors,  university  economists,   the  governor  and  others. 
It  is  funded  by  various  foundation  grants  and  uses 
newsletters,   and  media  publicity  to  educate  people  about 
conversion  issues.     There  was  a  weekly  flight  group  to 
Washington  to  lobby  members  of  the  Maine  delegation.  Tough 
choices  about  what  makes  a  sustainable  economy  for  Maine, 
how  not  to  lose  the  state's  manufacturing  capability  and 
thus  preserve  its  talents  and  tax  revenues  have  to  be 
debated.     Not  every  defense  dollar  is  spent  the  same  way. 
What  is  spent  on  tank-makinq  is  a  dead  end,  but  other 
defense  spending  underwrites  the  skills  and  training  useful 
to  a  peace  economy.     A  s' udy  by  the  Economic  Pplicy 
Institute  found  that  for  every  100  jobs  in  manufacturing, 
there  are  220  jobs  created  among  suppliers,  compared  to  only 
58  supplier  jobs  created  by  personal  and  business  services 
and  29  created  by  retail  stores.     Conversion  is  really  about 
adopting  a  new  industrial  policy.     The  need  is  to  convince 
Congressmen  that  spending  money  now  will  not  only  ease  the 
social  dislocation  of  the  defense  build-down  but  will 
stimulate  a  key  sector  of  the  economy,  high-tech 
manufacturing  as  well.     In  recognition  of  the  Maine  effort, 
the  ECP  group  leader  Susan  Schweppe  was  invited  last 
December  to  brief  President  Clinton's  transition  team  on 
defense  conversion  issues. 
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DEFENSE  CONVERSION  MATERIALS  HELD  BY  THE  STATE  LIBRARY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

1.  Adjusting  to  changes  in  defense  spending:   a  report  to  the 
legislature,  by  Massachusetts  Dept.   of  Employment  and 
Training,   Field  Research  Service.     Boston,  1989. 

MR  331M3  A34  1989 

2.  Adjusting  to  the  drawdown:   report  of  the  Defense 
Conversion  Commission,  December  13,   1992.  Washington, 
The  Commission,    [Supt.  of  Docs.,  U.S.  G.P.O., 
distributor,  1992] 

SUDOCS  NBR.:    D  1.2:D  79/26 

3.  Adequacies  of  programs  for  civilian  employees  and  local 
communities  affected  by  base  closings  and  realignment: 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Services,  Post 
Office,   and  Civil  Service  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  One  Hundred 
Seco  .1  Congress,  second  session,  February  20,  1992. 
Washington,   U.S.   G.P.O.;   For  sale  by  the  U.S.  G.P.O., 
Supt  of  Docs.,  Congressional  Sales  Office,  1992. 

SUDOCS  NBR.:   Y  4.G  74/ 9 : S . hrg . 102-606 

4.  The  aftermath:   the  problems  communities  face  after  a 
military  installation  closes,  by  the  CONEG  Policy 
Research  Center,   Inc.  and  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute.     New  York,  1978. 

HC  110. D4  C6  1978 

5.  Agribusiness  feasibility  studies  for  decommissioned 
Federal  bases  in  Massachusetts,  prepared  by  Harry  T. 
O'Hare,  Jr.   and  Matthew  Lee  White,   issued  by 
Massachusetts  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Base 
Conversion.     Boston,  1976. 

MR  353.05M3  A364  1976 

6.  Building  a  peace  economy:   opportunities  and  problems  of 
post-cold  war  defense  cuts,  by  Betty  G.   Lall  and  John 
Tepper  Marlin,   et  al .     Boulder:  Westview  Press,  1992. 


HC  110. D4  L35  1992 


Cape  Cod  railroad  passenger  service  feasibility  study, 
prepared  for  the  Otis  Air  Force  Base  Task  Force  by  Carl 
R.   Englund,   issued  by  Massachusetts  Joint  Commission  on 
Federal  Base  Conversion.     Boston,  1975. 

MR  353.05M3  C364  1975 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  a  leased  fishing  boat 
fleet  at  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex:  preliminary 
report,  prepared  by  VTN  Consolidated,   Inc.  for 
Massachusetts  Joint  Commission  of  Federal  Base 
Conversion.     Boston,  1975. 

MR  353.05M3  C66  1975 

Defense  conversion:  hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,   second  session,  April  9  and  May  19, 
1992.     Washington,  U.S.   G.P.O.;   For  sale  by  the  U.S. 
G.P.O.,  Supt .  of  Docs.,  Congressional  Sales  Office, 
1993  . 

SUDOCS  NBR.:    Y  4 . EC  7:D  36/12 

Defense  conversion  programs  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  proposal:   hearings  before  the 
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